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A MODEL THEATRE. 




Proscenium. 



EVERY one, who observes what is going on around him, has 
noted within the past few years a very remarkable devel- 
opment in the way of interior decoration. It is not that a taste 
for splendour is any new thing ; every civilised people has been 
fond of spacious apartments richly appointed and furnished : but 
all at once, as it were, there has come into existence an almost 
entirely new set of ideas as to what is beautiful in the way of 



interior adornment. White and gold were at one time the pre- 
vailing features of every apartment that pretended to elegance. 
The woodwork was usually of a white glaze, picked out in 
gilt; the walls were also commonly of some delicate tint, re- 
lieved in the same manner; and huge mirrors in frames elabo- 
rately gilded hung over mantel-pieces and between the win- 
dows. There was very little sense of colour, and no sense of 
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repose, in these bright and staring apartments. The present 
taste is a marked reaction in favour of tone, colour, expression, 
and artistic forms as distinguished from the extravagant rococo 
that we had derived from France, and which has hitherto more or 
less characterised our decorative work. The Cafe Brunswick is a 
very good illustration of the change that has taken place in public 
rooms ; and Mr. Daly's new theatre in Broadway, and the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, recently opened by Mr. Steele Mackaye, afford 
admirable examples of the new way of seeing things in structures 
of this character. Mr. Daly's theatre is, possibly, a little severe as 
compared with the showy glitter of some other auditories, but the 
effect is very rich and agreeable ; and the foyer y with its Eastlake 
fireplaces and heavy draperies, is something new, and affords for 
the first time in our theatres a place where both ladies and gentle- 
men may promenade between the acts. The draperies and colours 
of the Madison Square Theatre, instead of falling, according to 
the usual plan, into the hands of conventional upholsterers, were 
placed under the direction of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, the artist, and 
as a result we have not only something entirely new, but absolutely 
a revelation in beauty. It is decorated with that sense of colour 
and harmony that enters into a great painting. " We have all 
heard," says Applet ons Journal, " of Mr. Whistler's * Sympho- 
nies ' in the Grosvenor Gallery, and here now we have a symphony 
of our own — a sort of poem in colour, the subtile charm of which 
is wholly captivating. . . . An era in which a poet like William 
Morris devotes himself to paper-hanging, an artist like La Farge 
gives his time to designs for walls and windows ; when a wealthy 
Londoner decorates his dining-room with designs by Whistler, and 
artists bring their mature knowledge and artistic science to the 
draperies and colours of a theatre, must have revived the ancient 
art-spirit to a marked degree." Mr. Mackaye has introduced several 
interesting novelties in his theatre. He has constructed a double- 
tier stage, so adjusted that the whole structure ascends or descends 
at will. As one scene — stage, furniture, and all — ascends among 



the flies, another stage, fully set, emerges from the space below, 
the entire change being accomplished in about. two minutes' time. 
This device is wholly one of convenience, and is designed so as to 
prevent tedious waits between the acts, but it is apart from the 
Art-features of the auditory, with which we are now specially con- 
cerned. Another novelty is in placing the orchestra above the 
stage, as will be seen by our sketch of the proscenium. This adds 
very much to the effect of the proscenium, especially when viewed 
from what in other theatres is called the dress-circle, but here is 
known as the orchestra-circle. Whether there is any practical 
advantage in this plan other than to keep the view of the stage 
from the parquette unobstructed, we cannot say. 

The views of the interior that we give necessarily only indicate 
form, leaving the greatest charm of the auditory, its colours, to 
the imagination of the reader. We cannot aid him in his study 
of these designs more effectually than by transcribing in full the 
official description given by the theatre : " The building itself has 
a marble front of very graceful proportions. The doors and win- 
dow-casing are of solid mahogany. The vestibule, with the stair- 
ways, are separated from the auditorium by a heavy brick wall, and 
are constructed entirely of iron and marble. The wainscoting, ex- 
tending to the top of the house around the vestibules, and follow- 
ing the line of the stairs, is in marbles of various colours. The 
steps of the stairs are of white marble, as well as the floors. The 
parquette, the chairs of which are all upholstered in raw silk, de- 
scends directly from the level of the street entrance on a steep 
decline to the base of the proscenium arch, the usual intermediate 
space occupied by the orchestra being entirely wanting. The pro- 
scenium arch itself is utterly unlike any other proscenium arch in 
the world, both in form and colour. It is of carved woods, sup- 
ported on each side by ornate columns banded with rich embossed 
belts of old ivory and Japanese green bronze. The detail is of 
the Jacobean era, and is carved by hand, there being no two mor- 
sels of the same pattern. The relieved work of the columns and 
their bases includes birds and flowers chiselled out with great care 
by skilful artists. 

" But the proscenium arch does not constitute the stage-open- 
ing, as in every other theatre. The latter is moulded on the pat- 
tern of an immense rectangular picture-frame, exquisitely carved 
by hand, and bronzed in lustreless gold-green. This, isolated 
from the proscenium arch by coves or recesses of repose, as the 
architects call them, fills up about two-thirds of the arch. The 
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upper third is occupied by a beau- 
tiful and elaborate balcony, slight- 
ly Moresque in design, which is 
roofed by the upper curve of the 
arch, and has a fagade of one cen- 
tral and four lateral minor arches 
of its own, with a low rail or ba- 
lustrade of the prevalent old Eng- 
lish style. This balcony over the 
stage-opening is for the orchestra, 
and is hung with embroidered dra- 
peries from designs by Mr. Tif- 
fany. 

" The huge bronze frame which 
is to contain the pictures of the 
stage, imbedded, as it were, in 
a magnificent Moorish arch of 
mahogany and ivoiy and gold, 
with the light orchestral gallery, 
all arches and rail, hanging over 
it, is a most beautiful vision. The 
bases of the columns, which are 
part of and uphold the arch, are 
enriched with hand-carving, an 
armed griffin with battle-axe shoul- 
dered standing a perpetual senti- 
nel on either side. 

" On this floor the two boxes 
are, as they ought to be, integral 
portions of the auditorium, and 
not parts of the proscenium arch. 
The design of the boxes is unique. 
They are sexagonal pavilions of a 

Moresque pattern, with their two visible sides all fretwork of 
a most beautiful design. These lattices were executed by hand, 
and are accentuated by interior draperies of satin and velvet. On 
the wall by each box is a mirror, which reflects every detail of the 
box, and gives it the effect of great size. Though a development 
and expansion of the general old English Jacobean design, these 
boxes vividly suggest the latticed and fretted kiosques that fringe 
the Bosphorus. 

" The dress-circle has a most original and effective front. In- 
stead of following the usual horseshoe conformation, its outline is 
broken into three bays or recesses— just as if a Moorish arch were to 
be placed on a horizontal plane and looked at sidew^ays. This sen- 
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suous outline is emphasised by the 
beautiful balustrade or front-rail 
of the old English school, which 
defines it. The capitals of the 
standards are elaborately carved. 
Looking at the bays of the orchestra-circle, one is insensibly remind- 
ed of the harmonic curves of a violin-body, so rhythmic is its outline. 
" Over the orchestra-circle is the upper balcony, corresponding 
in comfort and convenience to the dress-circle in other theatres. 
The architects have ingeniously and artistically made its outline 
complementary to that of the lower circle— that is, the upper bal- 
cony projects where the lower one recedes, and vice versa. 

" The decorations of the house are of a subdued and refined 
character, the chromatic keynote being a lustreless bronze, on 
which the designs are patined in dead-gold. The ceiling is deco- 
rated in silver, wath beautiful changes. The frieze is a broad band 
of bronzed copper, on which various Shakespearean characters are 
depicted in gold — an effect at once simple, beautiful, and sumptu- 
ous, 

" The idea in selecting mahogany and dead-gold bronze as the 
prevalent chromatic tones was to provide a warm, rich, and cheer- 
ful auditorium without detracting from the stage-opening as the 
optic focus of the house and without fatiguing the eyes." 

The act-drop was a large and costly piece of silk embroidery, 
from a design by Mr. Tiffany. Unfortunately, it was accidentally 
destroyed by fire the second week after the opening of the theatre, 
but, as it is to be speedily followed by another, w^e append a de- 
scription of it. The design represented " a wilderness of shrubs 
and flowers and bulrushes growing luxuriantly in a deep-blue pool 
of water, on which a fitful w^ind traced its filmy ripples. Brilliant 
marsh-flowers, tender blossoms, birds and butterflies of the bright- 
est hues, glittered among the sombre rushes and hung from the 
wreathing vines. As a base for the glowing picture (every detail 
of which has been painfully wrought by the needle) was another 
band of deep maroon, pendent on which was a series of plaques 
w^orked in silk broidery. A rich fringe finished the curtain. The 
outer border, which in every other theatre is of painted canvas, 
was, in the Madison Square, a lambrequin, worked by hand in a 
skilful combination of maroon and azure plush and dead-gold." 

The system of ventilation and lighting of this theatre also 
calls for notice. Fresh air is forced into the house through nu- 
merous pipes, and drawn through a shaft in the roof by means ot 
steam apparatus, while each gaslight is enclosed in a glass box 
supplied with a separate flue, by which the heat and poisoned 
air are carried off. Comfort and health, as w^ell as artistic beauty, 
have thus been fully studied in this model place of amusement. 



